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JAKE 
By M. A. SHaw 


It’s a far cry now to the night when caught in a squall 
off Split Rock Island in the lower part of the Georgian 
Bay, I first came into Jake’s isolated existence. I stayed 
next morning, overhauling my soaked outfit; then on into 
the afternoon; and I remember being struck with the 
loneliness and beauty of the place and wondering why he 
was there. He was not given to talk. In a sort of dumb 
way he seemed to take to me; once or twice I thought he 
was on the point of telling me something about himself; 
once or twice from the barest hints I thought I got 
glimpses into some deep-seated aversion for the world he 
had left. Altogether, though, it was the better and more 
beautiful part of him that I came in contact with. I could 
not help thinking the serious way he looked at animals 
and birds was a little ridiculous; but the depths of the 
man’s attachment to his surroundings, which I found out 
more by intuition than by speech —I can scarcely say 
how it came to me,— was almost uncanny. In all my 
experience I never met a man who seemed merged into 
them like Jake — silences and far water sweeps had gone 
deep into his life. It was with this impression of him 
that I went away. 

When I came back to the Georgian Bay, three years 
later, a summer settlement was near Split Rock and Jake 
had gone. Great-hearted above the average I thought 
these men and women — perhaps Jake did, too, at the 
end. Who knows? They told me every detail they knew 
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about him; and afterwards I went over the whole terri- 
tory — into the deer-lick, out through the channels, and 
finally over to his island. There, in the going light, on a 
high bluff rock that gave on water to the horizon, I linked 
as best I could the Jake of my memory with the Jake 
they told me of at the club. 


I 


Out of the channel at the upper end of Split Rock 
Island a canoe pushed its way westward one morning 
early in September and turned south along the shore or 
bulging, crevassed rock. A white dog sat on the bow deck 
and a man in a bright red shirt paddled easily and slowly. 

Not a motion in the water. Suddenly there went 
through Jake’s mind, by contrast, an image of that same 
canoe running before the wind, hung safe on a strong 
wave curled white. His eyes laughed — only a moment; 
the feel of the sun on his face turned them to the blue 
water, delicate beyond compare, and stretching indef- 
initely westward on Lake Huron, past distant islands — 
two purple headlands fronting, Gibraltar-like, north. 
Air, sweet to taste, its nipping coolness shot through with 
the warmth of a sun well off on its steep way, was all 
about him — bracing, magical. A clean thing for the 
clean: and he fairly panted it in. Joy in living seized 
him. Down went the blade deep in the water; and exult- 
ing in his strength and thrilling with the joy, he drove 
the canoe with a swish over the smooth surface. 

‘Great morning, Toby! Eh, old dog?”’ he said, after 
the spurt, exultation still in his voice. The dog put his 
paws on the middle thwart, and looked into the man’s 
face. 

A strange face under the battered hat and between the 
long hair — far older in appearance than it really was. 
High cheek bones — tanned; eyes glowing with pleasure; 
a full beard sprinkled with gray — an unkempt, close- 
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fitting Van Dyke of a thing, that made the thinness of the 
face more pronounced. 

They passed the split rock that gave a name to the 
neighborhood, and got to the end of the island. It came 
in upon this man with a kind of pleasure that on that vast 
uninhabited shore, they were little and alone. Straight 
south eight miles, Coganashene Point hung in the horizon 
just above the water; the Giants Tomb Island was out in 
the bay down there —a low hump, black in the young 
day, — more fascinating and enigmatical than usual seen 
through the vanishing haze of the morning. 

The wonder of the sun and air and distance was upon 
him. 

‘‘Toby, we’ll make a day of it!’’ he said. 

He went to a little harbor on the other side of the 
island, got the necessary things at a cabin in the edge of 
a broad, level space, and struck directly east to where a 
pine tree leaned on a high shore a mile away. At his left 
the water narrowed gradually to a channel that ran up 
Indian-Harbor way; to the right, it kept its mile of width 
to distant Coganashene, and ran by a channel at the 
southeast end into Go Home Bay. Indeed tiat shore he 
was pointing for was merely a fringe; beyond it lay 
island, water, foliage — a paradise. 

Toby sat on the bow deck as usual. A quarter of the 
way over, the man’s eyes were blind to the beauty of the 
near world; he saw a well-clipped lawn and an old house. 

‘‘Better than back there —a thousand fold better.’’ 
His lips were close, his face hard; the exultation of the 
moment before became angry depression. 

In the channel by the big pine tree an easy wind blew. 
On either side, close in, lay masses of rock; beautiful and 
immovable it rose — rugged acres of color, gold brown, 
and lichened grey, streaks of silver white. At a chiseled 
wall plumbed deep and high, coolness cloaked him; he 
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smelled the strange rock odor. He stopped, and on a 
level shelf lightly and half reverently laid his hand. 

‘‘What’s it trying to say, Toby?”’ 

For long the rock had had a quieting influence. First 
the colors and shapes had drawn him; but gradually and 
almost imperceptibly the endurance and serenity of it 
had laid hold upon him and brought a strange idea. It 
seemed as if that rock were always on the point of whis- 
pering some great secret he was always just missing. He 
could not explain, but he felt that influence now. It 
quieted him and set his mood for the channels and islands 
among which he and Toby were to ‘‘make a day’’. 

At another channel a mile beyond the first, over a wide 
bay, he fished. One cast — he could see the streak in the 
water, so shallow and clear it was; — then he landed the 
fish. 

Where the water dropped fifteen feet deep from a rock, 
he had in the late morning a long swim. By a freak of 
nature the rock rose in a sort of natural steps parallel 
with the shore, so that he could take his plunge two to 
ten feet. He chose the ten; and having accustomed his 
body to the temperature of the water, as he knew by 
experience he always had to do, head foremost plunged. 
Toby followed from a lower level, and the two played. 
All about his body, inch on inch, the water laid itself, 
buoyant, smooth, cool; and when he turned to float, there 
was the quiet sun filling with light his quiet world. Then 
he noticed the dog had left him and was sitting on the 
rock. 

‘‘T know what you want, old dog,’’ he said, swimming 
in. 

It had almost human pleasure at the recognition. The 
man kneeled, and the dog crept slowly and deliberately 
up his back and put his front paws about the man’s neck. 
Grasping the dog’s hind feet, the man stood on a ten- 
foot ledge and leaped into the water. They came up, 
Toby still clinging. He barked with the pleasure of it. 
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It was strange to see them when the man began to 
swim. The dog stood with his hind legs on the man’s 
shoulders and the front ones on his head. Suddenly the 
man would dive —a long, strong dive; and Toby would 
scurry about, looking for the face above the water, and 
barking loudly when he saw it. 

The man came out at last, found a smooth clean rock, 
hidden from wind and hit by the sun to a heat just bear- 
able for the naked body. Here he baked dry, sun above 
and hot rock below — from head to foot his body was as 
tanned as his face. 

In the shade of a cedar he spent a long, lazy noon. 

Half a mile farther east the channel turned directly 
south by a bend of exceeding beauty. Unlike the ‘‘out- 
side’’, the shores here were lined with foliage to the wa- 
ter’s edge. An islet stood in the middle of the channel. 
A pine like a cat-tail grew at its shore, and a low, under- 
brush one at its crown. This dark foliage lay on a back- 
ground of light green aspens. Black rock peeped out 
here and there, and on a side opposite the long pine stood 
a group of white birches. 

Farther on down the channel, after its turn to the right, 
he landed early in the afternoon, climbed one hill, crossed 
a valley — the wood all open, a floor like a carpet, — and 
with great caution peeped over another ridge into a back- 
wash. 

Five ducks were at the edge of his vision. A long, 
patient sneak, then the shot when one had separated it- 
self. 

A half hour later he was again looking for ducks. 

The slough upon which he now peeped out cautiously 
ran north and south; the slow-dropping sun filled all his 
eastern side. 

He waited. Sounds made by trees in the wind drew 
him. He knew that aspens rattled in the slightest move- 
ment of air, but that other trees required more. He got 
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the habit of estimating the strength of the wind in this 
way. He had partly learned to tell, by hearing, even the 
kind of foliage he was near. He practised now. Aspens 
and pines came easy — broad contrasts in sound, a rattle 
and a flow. Not so with the others; but he kept trying as 
the wind moved his forest shore and all its various noises 
came to him. 

Suddenly in the midst of these came another —a dis- 
tant quack. Then the sight of a duck, raised on its feet, 
its long neck stretched for a head of rice; then four oth- 
ers — all wood duck. Now he could hear the noise of 
their bills sifting out the grain. They were his — they 
seemed for him. The sun glinted on their smooth coats, 
and on the green, purple, and black of the male. They 
were beautiful — at his very feet. By accident he broke 
a twig near him — he saw the fear of the world come into 
their eyes; then he knew he was alone. 

When they flew, the afternoon was well on. Straight 
into the woods the man walked alone, to a glade bordered 
by aswamp. At the edge of this, where the ground was 
licked bare and the deer tracks were in hundreds, he 
spread slowly and deliberately a few handfuls of salt; 
and on the other side of the open, but in plain sight, he 
set up, in a high-pitched, clear voice, a cry that filled the 
glade and laid hold upon the forest stillness. 

It was soothingly wierd — such a cry as cowboys may 
have quieted their herds with during a threatening night; 
a tone of anxiety was in it, but more of longing than any- 
thing else in the high prolonged 00-00-00 with which it 
ended. The tall, bearded, motionless figure gave it once 
more, and then stood erect, with live eyes on the forest 
edge around. An almost infinite yearning was in that 
repeated cry. 

Straight in front of him came the gentle sound of some- 
thing in the bushes. He looked and listened. Out pushed 
the head of a doe — alert, with nostrils wide. After a 
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little it limped over and began to lick, followed by a fawn. 
Then another doe and two fawns. The man had never 
seen so many. He watched long with this thought — 
‘Would he ever be able to go in and out among them, 
stroke their necks, and feel their long cold noses’. The 
eyes that watched were quiet and kindly, but they blazed 
and his hands clenched at a fleeting thought of harm 
coming to these creatures. 

A doe left the group and limped over to the man for a 
stroking. With it by his side he tried to approach the 
others; but they made off shyly; and it was three years 
since, with the doe then a wounded fawn, he began the 
effort to tame them. He stroked the pet deer again and 
turned to the road out; it followed him a short distance, 
stood still and watched him out of the glade. 

Toby took his place on the bow for the trip home. The 
sun was at the horizon, the wind had fallen. 

‘‘Not an aspen moving, Toby,’’ Jake whispered. 

In that deep channel, the shadows were already clear. 
All the little island with the birches floated double: and 
along the shore he could not tell where shadow ended and 
reality began. Every color, every tree, every rock, every 
leaf, — there it was again, deep or shallow, in the water’s 
cool heart; through it all the man went with hushed pad- 
dle and quiet mind. 

When he came to the indentation at Split Rock and 
drew up the canoe, twilight had disappeared. He fed 
Toby and made his way to the other side of the island. A 
slip of moon and near it a large star, both clear-cut in 
the naked sky, rode above the dark Giant’s Tomb; across 
the water, the purple of the headlands deepened on the 
very last of day. 

Level water, frowning headlands, mysterious Tomb, be- 
came indistinct — faded; the new moon dropped, the star 
remained. 
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II 


The next day a tug rounded Coganashene Point for Go 
Home Bay, leaving its long trail of smoke. What trou- 
bled Jake most was that it did not come out that night. 
He watched long but he saw no lights. Next morning he 
could discern above the rock shore a faint line of smoke; 
it was still there. By afternoon he could stand it no 
longer; he and Toby pushed off in the canoe to find out 
the cause. 

He learned from workmen on the tug that two men had 
come up with government surveyors to mark the limita- 
tions of a long piece of shore line to be used for a summer 
club. They were to have the islands, too. 

The site chosen for the club house was far in — at the 
end of Go Home Bay; the work on it began the following 
spring; and with the summer months, even before it was 
completed, the tourists came. 

All this brought a new life for Jake. In all that wide 
region for years he had been, save for Toby and the wild 
things, alone. The whole place had seemed his. Now it 
was different; others had come — people; and he had fled 
from people — and, as if by right, had simply taken pos- 
session. He could not go into the inner channels without 
seeing them — the men in gay caps, the women in sum- 
mery costumes, — and their loud laughter and shouting 
seemed a desecration. 

‘“‘Damn them, Toby! Damn them, I say!’’ And he 
would turn away from his fellow men with a hot heart 
and go out to Split Rock and quiet. 

Weeks passed. This group of men and women from the 
cities, turned loose in a paradise of game, forgot them- 
selves or never knew. He saw many of them — and for 
him these represented the whole club —fish hour after 
hour merely for the big catch; he heard desultory guns, 
in season and out, and believed that behind them were 
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eyes filled with the civilized lust for killing; and though 
they had not yet found his pet deer, try as he would, he 
could watch the glossy, flashing colors of a duck no more. 

Anger rose in him; not altogether a righteous anger as 
he thought; in part it was a jealous cankering thing, out 
of black deeps where it lay stifled, not dead. It embit- 
tered his spirit more and more and made him look even 
upon little things with a jaundiced eye. Once in a chan- 
nel five miles from the club house he came upon a party 
confused as to direction. He pointed out the way; but 
try as he might, the snigger of a careless girl rankled 
long in him. 

The black future surely coming when he would have to 
leave these surroundings that had laid themselves about 
his life gradually brought hours when he lost altogether 
his pleasure in them, filled him with gloomy thoughts, 
even suggested dark ways whereby he might be rid of the 
whole new crowd. These last would come at different 
times and places: at twilight on Split Rock, his com- 
panion star above his head all unnoticed; at midday, far 
in among the islands, all unseen the sun making a broad 
white way from rock to rock; — but wherever and when- 
ever they came, his scowling face would turn towards Go 
Home, and an ugly look would be in his eyes. 

Then quite suddenly something would pierce through 
his angry depression: maybe the trailing note of a bird 
song that had been above his head for the last half hour 
or more, maybe a patch of clear sky or a green water- 
space shot through with purple — one of these would find 
its way into the centre of his consciousness to be followed 
in a rush with the whole of that other life. It would pos- 
sess him again to the exclusion of all else. 

Old human things would then take place — remorse and 
a dumb confession. Like a sorry child to its mother or a 
sin-struck soul to a priest of God, this man would come 
back from his wanderings, and the same form would hold 
a different person. 
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So the days went. He was now one man, now another 
for hours at a time; and it became more and more difficult 
for touch of color or patch of sky —for anything — to 
bring him again to himself. 

At noon one day in late August he paddled over to the 
channel by the big pine tree. The air was still; the sun 
shone thin; a storm seemed to be slowly gathering. 

For a day or two there had been little sight of the 
tourists; there had been no reports of guns. But all that 
morning there had been a fusillade, first from up Indian- 
Harbor way, then straight in from the big pine tree. 
What did it mean? 

At the second channel he came upon a group of three 
people fishing. 

‘*Want any fish over your way?’’ they called gaily. 
‘‘We’re having a match today — ten on a side; and we’ve 
caught forty already. Never can use half our catch; bet- 
ter take some.’’ 

He did not want any. 

He paddled slowly and grimly through the narrow 
channel, on past the sand beach, past the old swimming 
place — not since the year before had he used it. He had 
been breathing the atmosphere of the change since then; 
it had got to the very marrow of his bones. 

The gunning now seemed to come from the long slough 
where he used to watch the ducks. Once from farther in 
came the sharp report of a rifle. He drew the canoe into 
the bushes and by a roundabout way came to a rock that 
overlooked the slough from the farther end. 

Below him, a single man in a canoe was pushing about 
among the rice. At that moment a flock of five was 
raised. The man fired and missed. The ducks separated 
coming towards Jake, joined at his end of the slough, got 
their bearings, and started down it for open water and 
safety. Four times on that flight down, a white smoke 
burst from a clump of bushes, and each time a duck fell. 
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It was a kind of unspeakable thing to Jake; his crowd- 
ed mind came out in gasps of utterance: 

‘All morning at it! Another match! . . . Their 
glossy coats and wild eyes.’’ 

He leaped on a rock in full view, his eyes blazing. 

‘‘Butchers!’’ he shouted, his fist uplifted. 

They heard him not; the man in the boat saw him and 
waved towards him a hand. 

Then with the thought of this tide of civilization in- 
evitably beating out his old life of silence: 

‘‘T simply can’t buck against it!’’ Jake uttered. 

He went into the mainland — where high ovals of ridgy 
rock-acres, scattered with dead wood, lay bare to sun and 
sky ; where fine dense foliage shut in patches of flat rock, 
moss-damp to the very center; now and then through a 
swamp, now and then under a group of pines. Quieting 
all else, even his rising anger, the odors of his way seized 
him: the woods-earth smell of low spots; pungent cedar; 
pine needles; and that indescribable odor of the high 
places, where smell of warm rock mingled with that of 
old gray wood slowly, by decades, drying up — the whole 
breath of this still wilderness day. 

Familiar ground added to his pleasure in the woods — 
the road to the deer lick. He would go in, give the call, 
and see the pet doe and her companions again. He was 
in that state where he could almost believe the old days 
were back — had never changed. 

Again the cry was given, begun a second time, but 
stopped short. He ran forward fifty yards and fell upon 
— two dead deer! 

They were not yet cold. His hand went gently over the 
heads of both, dwelt on their noses, then ran along their 
sides. Not a sound came from him. Where a soft-nosed 
bullet had ploughed through each behind the shoulder 
there was a gaping wound. He ran his finger into it on 
each. 
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Then he rose — beside himself — another man. The 
very form of his face had changed. He seemed mere 
skull to which the white skin clung drawn. 

Long after midnight he, with Toby under the bow, was 
nearing the club house to burn it. 

The whole place like himself was still as the dead. 
Even at the landing the canoe on the rock made no noise. 
There was no hesitation. Bidding Toby remain perfectly 
still, he took three rolls of birch bark from his canoe and 
by easy steps made his sure way up the incline, at the 
top of which the club house had been erected. At the 
corner he began to lay a fire. 

The building was raised on large blocks, except this 
corner, where was still lying workmen’s debris. With 
great care and quietness he selected some of this and 
placed it over his birch bark. 

Then a call came. With a suddenness that was both 
startling and arresting, sharp and clear it broke out of 
the dark —a night-bird’s cry, random and accidental; 
yet it touched him, touched lightly that other part of him 
now smothered under consuming anger, stood for a faint 
voice from another life. He looked where the sound of 
the night bird had been, and in a rift of clouds saw a 
single star, like his very companion that every evening 
rode alone for a time in quiet above the Tomb. 

With something of the look in it that turns souls from 
the edge of the Pit, Jake saw, through this star in the 
rifted cloud, the eye of that old life upon him, felt that 
life surge in upon him, and accompanying it, with a vivid- 
ness that dazzled him, where he was and what he was 
about to do. 

The match dropped from his fingers. Still in a dazed 
way he gathered the birch bark and got into the canoe. 
Rocks were on either hand; instinctively he picked his 
way and was soon heading out by High Rock at the en- 
trance of Go Home Bay. 
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Again it came over him — what he had been about to 
do. There, in the night, his head in his hands, the horror 
of it sent through him shudder after shudder. 

‘‘to burn a house filled with human beings 
, he,he,he . . . . children, too.”’’ 

How had it come about? Paddling again, he went in 
thought back over the days of alternating anger and calm, 
until — was it only yesterday — he had come upon some- 
thing: — that was it — those two deer — once so nimble, 
with their half trusting eyes, coming at his call — now 
dead! The sight must have maddened him. 

How long he paddled out into the infinite dark he did 
not know. Twice Toby had risen from his place in the 
bow — once he had whined; but no friendly recognition 
came from that fixed face. Then thunder broke and the 
storm came — miles out on Lake Huron! 

First the waves were short. They grew larger and 
larger. To see better, he had thrown off his battered hat, 
and his long hair blew out in the wind. 

Now he was on a crest, peering into a dark and oily- 
looking hollow; now a flash would discover him on the 
upward slope, the bow of his canoe out of the water, and 
himself looking up the slanting surface. 

He strained on. 

During every flash he saw the same things: in a circle 
of great seas, his little all —a glinting paddle blade, the 
apex of the canoe, the three coils of birch bark, and Toby 
— white Toby — wide eyed and fearful in the bow. 

‘‘Toby must be saved’’ kept running through his mind. 

But back of the irregularly recurring image stamped 
with each flash, back of his pity for his dog, there never 
left him in light or dark, the picture of himself discovered 
at the club house, in the act of setting it on fire. And 
when, after a long fight, calm came with a drenching rain, 
and he ran on the ground-swell to where in the darkness 
lay Split Rock and home; when the cater-corner roll to 
round a reef strained every nerve, took every ounce of 
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strength, was worse than the storm at its height; through 
it all that image was with him still: he heard the call of 
the night bird and felt in his fingers the criminal incendi- 
ary’s match. Out of the gloom a darker gloom arose — 
an island; even in the quiet behind that adamantine cover, 
that insane deed no skill of his own had saved him from, 
bowed him again shudderingly low. 

The dog put his feet on the middle thwart and whined. 

‘‘Toby, we must go away — find another place — to be 
alone.’’ 

The faintest possible light was in the east—a new 
morning! 


III 


Two days afterwards a canoe containing a man of 
middle-age and a little girl landed at his wharf. A pale- 
ness was below the new tan on the man’s face; they 
walked up the rock to the cabin. 

Jake had just returned from the salt-lick where he had 
drawn the two deer into the swamp and given them a rude 
grave. It was his last trip ‘‘inside’’. Extraordinary 
clearness and beauty were in the world; he had been fre- 
quently reminded of that other time before the coming of 
the club, when he and Toby had ‘‘made a day of it’’. 

‘“‘Good morning,’’ said the newcomer, ‘‘fine level spot 
you have here.”’ 

‘“You have come to tell me that you have got Split 
Rock,’’ Jake said quietly. 

‘*T — I — ; but there is no hurry for your leaving.”’ 

‘“‘T am going tomorrow.’’ 

‘‘Of course, there isn’t any great hurry; though, of 
course, you know I should like to build my house this fall; 
and large as the island is, you know a place is never big 
enough for two families.’’ 

‘*T will go tomorrow.’’ 

‘‘Great thing, this simple life,’’ the newcomer said, 
breathing deep of the pure air. ‘‘Got to have it these 
days. I have come a long distance to get this.’’ 
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‘‘Yes,’’ Jake said, and wondered what the man meant. 

‘‘Strange old stump on the top of that rock,’’ the man 
said, pointing to Jake’s mark across the bay. 

‘‘Tt’s an old pine,’’ was the answer. ‘‘It has stood 
long and has made many noises.”’ 

The stranger looked at him, all doctor. 

‘‘Been long here?’’ 

‘‘Many years,’’ Jake answered, and the non-communi- 
cativeness of him was evident on that score. 

‘‘Well, I’m going. No hurry, as I said before. Come, 
Mary.”’ 

‘‘Father, may I paddle going back?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I guess you may. I used to paddle a great deal 
on the river when I was at college,’’ he said, addressing 
Jake. 

‘‘This is not like river paddling,’’ Jake answered. 
‘‘One must always watch here. Even now there is quite 
a chop.”’ 

Something in Jake had attracted the girl; she held out 
her hand to say good-bye, and his hand remembered it to 
the last. The girl had an odd life-preserver on — one 
made to strap on the shoulders, but now buckled crudely 
round her breast. 

‘‘By the way,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘great fishing and 
hunting around here; I got two deer at one shot over on 
the mainland.’’ 

‘‘At a glade, in from the second channel?’’ said Jake. 
He spoke low and very deliberately, and seemed another 
man. Yet the difference was only in his eyes. From be- 
ing dull and inaccessible, they had come to be bright and 
deep. 

‘*Yes; at a kind of deer-lick; all tracked up,’’ the man 
answered. 

Jake’s hand closed to a fist; he felt small fingers and 
opened it at once. 

‘‘They stood together, team-like, and you shot from the 
end of the glade?’’ he continued. 
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‘Yes. How did you know?’’ 

‘‘T — found — them — there — three — days — ago. I 
— had — tried —to—tame—them. The sight of them 
dead — possessed me — made me try to burn — your club 
house.’’ 

‘<You need not shrink,’’ he went on. ‘‘I was prevented 
—never mind how. I know now I was wrong; but as for 
you, sir, I bid you good-day.”’ 

He turned and walked to the cabin. Full-throated 
above his head, a bird sang. 

A little later, Toby barked at the shore towards the 
east, ran to the door and back again, still barking. Then 
Jake saw; the canoe had overturned. 

Two minds were in him. One with the image of the 
dead deer kept saying, ‘‘Don’t go’’; but even as he heard 
it thus speak, another and a more elemental one drove 
him to the water where his own canoe lay. Toby leaped 
on the bow, and the canoe went with a rush. 

The upset was probably near half a mile out; and al- 
ready he could see the girl struggling in the water. Half 
way out, he could see she had ceased to struggle and was 
held up by the ill-adjusted preserver, though her head 
was under water. He lifted the unconscious child in, 
then went to the man, who, not knowing how to swim, was 
clinging to the upturned canoe. As Jake neared, the man 
left the boat and was about to lay excited hands on the 
coming canoe. 

‘‘Listen,’? shouted Jake. ‘‘Go back to your boat. 
Hear me? I’ll smash you with this paddle if you don’t.”’ 

There was no mistaking that voice, and the man went 
back. But even in the going it was evident to Jake that 
the other’s strength was exhausted. 

‘Now hear me,”’ said Jake. ‘‘If you attempt to get 
into this canoe now, I’ll have to drive you off by force 
and you’ll drown. But if you do what I say, I may yet 
save you.”’ 

It was no easy task to do what Jake had promised. 
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Thinking that in the other’s possible helplessness he 
might have to tow, Jake made a noose in the long painter 
at the stern, and slipped it around his waist. Then he put 
his hands on the gunwales of the boat, and carefully lifted 
himself, ending with a spring that dropped him on his 
feet by the canoe’s side. It was neatly done; the child at 
the bottom was scarcely moved. 

‘‘Listen,’’ Jake called out, ‘‘get into this canoe. Take 
hold of the side and bring yourself up by your hands 
until you can rollin. I will hold it so that the gunwale is 
just above water. Be careful; it’s a kind of swarming 
roll.’’ 

Bit by bit he gave directions and got him in — a peril- 
ous thing. 

‘‘T’ll swim behind and partly push.’’ 

The little wind there was blew against them and the 
man paddling was weak — but they made progress. 

Suddenly Jake was aware he could move neither leg; 
he grasped the stern and held on — a dead weight. The 
man paddled a moment longer and gave up; the canoe 
drifted into the trough. 

‘*T’m all in,’’ he said. 

‘¢And I’m dead weight here. I’ve taken cramps; the 
sudden jump into cold water; I forgot.’’ 

‘*Couldn’t I get out?’’ 

Jake knew with a surprised gladness that the man 
meant it. 

‘*‘T couldn’t get in with these legs; and to attempt it 
with you there is worse.’’ 

“‘Try it; all’s risk now.”’ 

The man leaned far over one side, and Jake lifted him- 
self preparatory to swarming over the other. A sudden 
drawing in of the man’s body too far when Jake’s weight 
was partly off disturbed the balance when the weight was 
in a moment on again — the boat came near to upsetting. 
It took some water. 
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The sight of it about the girl’s feet brought him to his 
senses. 

‘‘Tt won’t do,’’ he said. 

Both looked at the upturned canoe drifting east. 

‘‘No hope, there,’’ said Jake; ‘‘it’s too far; besides, she 
must be restored soon or never. 

The other knew that too well. A groan escaped him. 

Then Jake held on with his left hand and struck out 
with his right, while the man paddled. They thought they 
saw progress; and, strung by the look of death, these 
two, both in exhaustion, one in killing pain, laid them- 
selves unto their feeble utmost to this single hope. 

At their second breathing spell, they knew it vain. 
Their power had gone from Jake’s limbs. The man on 
his knees, drooped low, looked blankly at his unconscious 
child. Jake looked at both; and the kind of pity he had 
for Toby in the storm was on him. 

‘‘Try it now,’’ he called, letting go the canoe. 

Slowly the boat moved towards the shore, but stopped 
when at the rope’s end his own weight dragged. He drew 
himself in. 

‘‘Let’s at it once more together,’’ the man cried ex- 
citedly. 

With a tone of far-off wonderment and a touch of for- 
mality, Jake said: 

‘‘Sir, why all three?’’ 

As one who saw true and had made up his mind, he was 
moving the girl nearer the bow to be out of the water. At 
the same time he took a knife from its place in the boat. 
The pain in his limbs and body was almost beyond bear- 
ing. 

What he did was instant and decisive; he laid the rope 
across the stern and cut it. 

He heard the cutting, saw the knife make its quick way 
through — a quarter, a half, three-quarters — the canoe 
was free of his dead weight. For a moment he held the 
knife; then he pitched it from him. 
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‘‘Try it now,’’ he said. 

The man in the boat had seen all — knew what it meant. 

‘‘God knows, I could take your place,’’ he said. 

‘‘T know it, now,’’ Jake answered; ‘‘but you’ve some- 
body; and after all, my place is the easier. 

‘‘Toby’s hers,’’ he said suddenly. 

Tears came to the other’s eyes. He took up the 
paddle. 

Slowly distance came between Jake and the thing he 
had been holding — his canoe. There came upon him such 
a lust for all he was leaving that he had to steel his mind 
to keep from striking out madly with his hands and going 
down finally in the beast’s struggle. 

That passed and his mind became quietly objective. 
Even from the level he could see the old gleaming way to 
the sun; it was not yet noon, and the world was full of 
light. The air? — even now he drew it in as on that 
morning in old days —a clean thing for the clean. . . . 
There, across the bay was his old pine tree, still bowed 
low to the quarter of the morning. ‘ 

He heard short, hurried breaths behind hina, 

“‘Toby, old dog, why did you come? Do you see them, 
Toby?—the headlands and the Tomb? —just speak- 
ing, Toby, — everything’s trying to say something — ”’ 

At a glimpse of the boat nearing the shore gladness 
came. 

Toby was swimming round and round him; now he put 
a paw on Jake’s shoulder. 

‘‘Come on, dog,’’ said Jake. 

Toby barked with delight, climbed on Jake’s shoulders, 
and put his paws on his head. In the feeblest imitation 
of his old strong dives, the man let himself sink into the 
water to come up and find a dimness in the world and to 
hear Toby’s near bark of recognition — 

‘‘Toby, listen — you’reagirl’snow .. . . home, 
Toby .. . . the star and the Tomb — just speak- 
ing.’’ 











SIXTEEN POEMS 


By FuoreNce G. JENNEY 


COMPANY 


I have a hammer and ten stout, good nails, 
And thirty blows will strike aloft my shelf: 
‘‘Oho, you fellow-master, where’s your hand — 
Who build a house and roof it, all yourself?’’ 


I have a needle and a twelve-inch thread, 
And set soiled stitches in a scrawny row: 
‘Look, little sister, pricking royal silk 
To bird-tail patterns by the Hoang Ho!”’ 


I make a song and sing it in our street; 
The neighbors right and left care not a whit: 
‘‘Hail, Abbess Hilda! Bless you, Master Blake! 
You stop to hear; do you approve of it?”’ 


TO THE SEA 


Mocker of Song, whose syncopating beat 

Troubles the careful rhythm of these notes, 

Just so you scoffed at dawning, when two sweet 
Wild birds shook freest cadence from their throats: 
You slapped the shore with measured one-two-three, 
Like a harsh pedant scanning out a line 

For school-boys, till the birds fled timidly 

To hide their piping in an inland pine. 

O you would teach to listen, not to sing, 
Intolerant Sea: I dare not linger long; 

I should become a silent, rock-like thing, 

Foreyer bent to your appalling song. 

I shall fly inland with the frightened birds, 

And keep the comfort of my finite words. 
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THE LISTENER 


It is the music I hear through your strong, dark door 
that I want; 

Not your fire; not your bread. 

I shall not touch your bell, or be on your door-step 

If ever you open to look for me, or for another. 

I shall take only what is my own, and never when you 
know; 

It is the music I hear through your strong, dark door 
that I want. 


TEMPLES 


You are a temple, and the god that lives in you 
Is brother-god to mine, who has no house; 
But his will is awake to build me. 


Watch then the blade of moonlight thrust where your 
shadow is thickest; 

For of you must my stones be cut: 

Trust not the bird asleep in the curl of that chiselled 
leaf, 

Lest it sing tomorrow the secret that leaps in your cold, 
white marble: 

Look well to the bold lily at your altar, 

Its lips to the very chalice of your peace: 

Even so much will one god steal from another; 

Even such things will passion — building — dare. 


You are a temple, and the god that lives in you 
Is brother-god to mine, who has no house; 
But his will is awake to build me. 
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LOVE SONGS 


I 


It must have been the wind that stirred my hair; 
But all my will 

Called it your fingers, not the wind. 

I would not look, nor ever shall I know, 
Whether the touch that put a score of years 

To deepest sleep, and rest beyond all sleep, 

Was your shy hand, or just some lost, light wind. 
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II 


Nothing in all of love was sweet like this — 
To let love sleep; 
To ride alone the curling, star-lit deep 
And know 
That love can go; 
That there is rest between the day and night, 
That time may flow 
Like water singing to its stones below, 
And laughing to the light. 


UNTO HOW MANY YEARS 


Not much it matters that we city men 

Went mad with battle-hate; for we are trees 
That lightly lose our green to any breeze, 

And push new ardors to the air again; 

Though every curse of yesterday be ten 

Upon our lips today, the ills that tease 

This morning’s anger are its own — and these 
Tomorrow’s wrath shall wipe from out our ken. 


But farming-folk are liker to the pines; 
The needles of their hate grow tough and spare; 
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Today I saw a country-mother tear 

A toy from eager hands, in Woolworth’s store: 
‘‘Tt’s made in Germany’’; and the hard lines 

Sat deeper round her sad eyes than before. 


TO A GERMAN CHRISTMAS CARD 


Again on Christmas Eve there will be bells, 

And darkening streets, and window-panes aglow, 
And eager, twinkling trees, and piney smells, 
And great stars pricking to the crusted snow; 
Shy, wild things will softly step, and stare 

In wonder at the quiet of men’s ways, 

And tiny candles hold their restless flare 

To lift into the night a picture-blaze — 

While, where the thin path slips from out the thick 
Black forest to the deep snow-drifted road, 

Swift reindeer hoofs stop tapping, and Saint Nick 
Climbs gaily down from off his piled load 

To scan the sign-post, and, to light his eye, 

The laughing Christ Boy swings the lantern high. 


TULIPS 


Tulips are not proud! 

Dull must be your eyes that say it; 
Though their clothes are loud, 
That may only be the way it 

Looks to light-blue-pink people. 


Once I told a lie 

With my snow-white shoes and dress on: 
‘*See her going by, 

She is good — watch her expression’’ — 

Said a bright-red-plaid person. 
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VANITA 


I wear brave plumes upon my hat 

Of nodding white or blue, 

To brush away the thoughts of things 
I somehow did not do. 


I go high-heeled and fancy-toed, 
Because, while setting so 

My speckless feet, I can forget 
The dusty way they go. 


Some turn to books, or pipes, or song, 
To save from sense of sin; 

I tie my sash another way, 

Or pose a sparkling pin. 


And could one watching from a star, 
Tell — you of sterner stuff — 

Your fevered pens and brushes from 
My perfumed powder-puff? 


THE POT-LUCK MARKETER 


On market day, from nine to ten o’clock, 


She bargains up and down the chattering street: 
She buys her biscuits for their crusty brown 


Not for the carbohydrates in the wheat. 


The oranges she likes cost sixty cents; 
The ones she gets are sour, and seventy-two; 
But honest Anna’s cross today; and that 


Sly Josie’s apron is a heavenly blue. 
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She buys her butter of a stranger lad, 
Because her cautious neighbor passed him by; 
She takes some cheese she did not want at all, 
The man had such a grieved look in his eye. 


She makes a careful list before she goes, 
As people do; and tucks the precious bit 
With others in her bulging pocketbook; 
But no one ever saw her look at it. 


And when at supper-time John bows his head, 
To thank the Lord for blessings from on high, 
— John is a deacon, and he loves her, but — 

I swear I’ve seen a twinkle in his eye. 


EGGS 


Heart, you are a brooding hen, 
Huddled week after week on a china egg. 


Your wings are warm and your will is tight 
To sit for a whole eternal spring-time if need be. 
Why have you no eye to the nature of the egg? 


Must everything that is smooth and white and egg-like 
Swell to the image of yourself, hen? heart? — 
By virtue of the heat you bring it? 


You are worse than the hen; 

For she will never take in the situation; 
You do; and you will go right on 
‘Cuddling your cool white china egg 
With hot, patient wings and a tight will 
For a whole eternal spring-time. 

I cannot help you. 
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JUS PROPRIETATIS 


They made me leave my small, fair sin 

Before an evil, mouldering shrine; 

It was the one bright thing I had, 
Completely mine. 


Tonight, with finger on his lip, 
That heavy priests break not their sleep, 
The shining god will bring it back 

To me, to keep. 


GENERATIONS 


‘‘Bring on new cups’’, rings His behest 
On whose bright table we are set 
To lift the drops that may not wet 
The lips of either lord or guest. 


‘‘Bring on new cups’’; — an hour ago 
It liked Him well to watch us hold 
His whim in our deep-hollowed gold; 
Next shall come crystal, flaring low. 


‘‘Bring on new cups’’; from shell to shell 
The selfsame wine He wills to pour; 
No drop the less, no drop the more — 
Hush! The new cups! We dare not tell. 
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PATHS 


Why are there paths in gardens, but to hold 

As wheel to fitted wheel, the creature-feet 

That late were wanton hoofs? To keep the bold 
Wild hands from breaking sweet thing after sweet, 
Only to toss it back into the dust, 

To snatch the next? What matter, that with dumb 
Mad rage they hate the paths, these feet that must 
Move step by step, these fingers that grow numb 
With baffled reaching? For the eyes — the eyes — 
Lifted from tyranny of foot and hand, 

Aiid free at last as newborn butterflies 

To range the further beauty, understand 

How, locked to paths, and empty-handed, one 

May dance between the worlds, and pluck the sun. 


ESCAPE 


Let me not be caught in the corn, 
Or the waves, or the trees; 

Not even a bird will I be 

When I die. 

Once is enough to be born 

Into the kinship of these 
Strange, strong things of the sea 
And field and sky. 


When I slip the net that swings 
Hot from the sun, 

And break this tangle of grass, 
I will go 

As nothing that stirs or sings, 
Unborn, undone, 

Into the dark, and pass 

To things I know. 








CLAY 
By H. N. Crookston 


I 


The wheel of Time turned slowly in the quiet sleepy 
valley. Children born there grew to manhood and wom- 
anhood with no discernible change in their surroundings. 
Far off a world rumbled and clamored, but its noises 
reached only the edges of the tree-clad hills that rimmed 
the valley, and then died into faint murmurings. Life 
grew evenly there. It rounded to maturity and slowly 
receded; and the little creek flowed musically on its way 
through the valley, the fields mellowed, and the orchards 
ripened to fruitage, as they had done since men first 
came to the valley to live. 

In Spring the sloping hillsides blossomed in pale green 
mist that deepened with the dreamy advance of Summer. 
Slim densely growing birches descended almost to the 
edge of the creek, spreading abroad their fragrance. 
Farther up on the hills grew the smooth gray beeches; 
and here and there at the top a tall pine pierced the thick 
foliage and presented a jagged outline against the sky. 

People did not hurry in the valley. Men moved to and 
from the fields with deliberate, almost mechanical foot- 
steps. Often a farmer might be seen standing breast 
deep in the yellow drifts of bending wheat, meditatively 
sharpening his scythe while his eyes swept quietly around 
the circling hills. Young men and women married, chil- 
dren were born, death came. Each left but a faint ripple 
on the stream of that life. 


II 


Where the creek had washed in under the roots of a 
large sycamore a boy of ten or eleven was digging in the 
mud with a flat stick. He clung to the roots of the tree 
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with one hand and lowered himself almost to the water. 
Slowly and laboriously he gouged out the wet clay and 
transferred it to the grass beneath the tree. Occasion- 
ally, for all his deliberate care, the slippery mass slid 
from the stick and fell into the water with a plopping 
sound. When this happened he slapped the water with 
his stick in a little gust of anger. When he had accumu- 
lated a sufficient quantity he washed his hands in the 
creek and dried them on his ridiculously long trousers. 
Next he scraped the dry scaly bark from the sycamore 
for the space of about two square feet, leaving the sur- 
face smooth and white. Then with a piece of red keel he 
carefully marked the outlines of a human figure, and 
began filling it in with the sticky clay. It was of a pecu- 
liarly rank bluish, almost black color, but as it dried it 
took on a delicate lighter shade. The boy worked slowly 
and carefully. He piled on the clay generously, and then 
smoothed and patted and trimmed it with the broken 
blade of a table knife. Once he stepped back and looked 
at it, evidently with dissatisfaction, for he quickly 
scraped the clay from the tree and began again. When 
he had finished at last he rolled up the legs of his 
trousers and stepped into the creek where the shallow 
water flashed over a bottom of flat stones and gleaming 
pebbles. From time to time he selected a pebble from 
the bottom and slipped it into his pocket, or cast it aside 
after a more critical examination. When he had got what 
he wanted he returned to the tree and polished the peb- 
bles with his cap. He marked two round white ones with 
brown and blue keel, and fitted them into the clay man 
for eyes. A flat crescent-shaped little stone, colored on 
the edges with red keel, served for a mouth. The nose 
gave him more trouble. He balanced several pebbles of 
peculiar shape in his hands, evidently weighing their 
possibilities. Finally he selected a yellowish pearshaped 
one and fixed it into its place. Then he stepped back and 
looked at his work. 
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The clay had dried, and the blue figure stood out 
strikingly against the white tree. The boy circled around 
slowly, looking at it from different angles. It was a 
round pudgy man, and the curved stone mouth gave it an 
expression of grotesque laughter. As he looked at it the 
boy could not help smiling. A sudden whim seized him; 
he broke off a daisy that grew at the edge of the creek 
and stuck it into the breast of the clay man. 

The sun was sinking behind the trees, but the boy 
seemed unwilling to leave. At last, with many backward 
glances, he reluctantly started towards home. On his 
way he zigzagged from one sycamore to another. On 
most of them were clay figures similar to the one he had 
just completed — a horse on this tree, a cow there, a dog, 
men. He stood for a long time before one tree much 
larger than the others. On it he had modelled a ship in 
clays of different colors. The mast was delicately tapered 
and trimmed with fretwork of twisted grass. It had 
taken days to complete it, and he regarded it as his best 
work. 

He quickened his steps as a voice from the house sum- 
moned him to supper. When the meal was over he went 
to the woodshed back of the house to paint a ship he had 
made. It was a two masted schooner modelled after a 
picture he had seen in a book at school, and he had lav- 
ished three weeks of indefatigable labor and patience 
upon it. He finished painting and stood looking at it 
with the warm creative joy of one who had finally 
reached expression. Dusk stole in upon him. When it 
became too dark for him to see in the shed, he placed the 
ship carefully upon a shelf, and wandered out and down 
to the creek. 

He walked aimlessly, pausing occasionally where the 
water glanced down a smooth rocky slope, or now and 
then throwing a stone that lay in his path into the water. 
Darkness settled quietly, with the mysterious hush of a 
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summer evening. Unseen birds flitted from tree to tree 
with rustling noises, piercing the quietness with sharp 
metallic cries. The creek murmured over its pebbly bot- 
tom with a subdued sound. Suddenly an owl sounded its 
melancholy quaver, so close to him that he started in- 
voluntarily. He listened for it to call again, but when it 
did it was far up on the hillside. As he turned to retrace 
his steps a rabbit scurried with startling suddenness 
almost from beneath his feet. 

It was dark when he reached the house. His uncle and 
aunt were sitting in the shadows on the porch, silently 
enjoying the breeze that fanned up the valley. The old 
man filled his pipe, lit it from a match shielded in his 
cupped hand, and blew out a great cloud of smoke. He 
rocked placidly back and forth on the creaking boards of 
the porch. The day in the fields had been hot and 
wearying. Now he sat with half-closed eyes, while 
thoughts vaguely formed and uncompleted came drifting 
through his mind. He felt a quiet affection for the boy 
left to his care, and a confident and friendly respect for 
his wife. These feelings, defined more clearly while he 
smoked his pipe in the cool of the evening, compassed 
his emotional life. 

The boy sat down on the steps between them and 
looked over the hill that sloped away opposite the house. 
There was a luminous patch of clouds in the east, and he 
watched in silence until the moon appeared. Tipping 
and swaying, a great ball of orange fire, it pushed slowly 
over the trees. The pines at the top of the hill seemed 
to jag into it. He closed his eyes for a minute; when he 
opened them the moon had plunged from the tops of the 
trees and hung heavily in the empty sky. It grew smaller 
and brighter as the darkness deepened. The birches were 
touched with silver; they flowed and rippled in the breeze. 
The boy lay flat on his back and looked up the slope with 
narrowed eyes. It changed things completely. The gray 
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beeches began to dance a heavy slow dance, tossing their 
branches about stiffly. They danced solemnly, weaving 
in and out of the misty radiance that bathed them. They 
crowded together, they danced in close circles, they top- 
pled over, they moved faster and faster, until the boy 
grew dizzy watching them. He closed his eyes to regain 
his balance. 

He knew he was on the porch with his uncle and aunt, 
but he also seemed to be standing among the beeches. 
The silvery light swam into his eyes, so that he had to 
rub them with his fingers. When he could see clearly a 
curious little shock passed through him. Sitting on a 
gray tree stump right before him was a little pudgy man. 
He was dressed altogether in black. His legs were 
crossed impudently, and as the boy looked at him he 
slowly winked one eye. About his crooked mouth was an 
expression of laughter that made the boy respond. He 
shook a lantern above his head, and light sprang into it. 
He shook it again, and the light winked out. Then he 
began shaking*it so quickly and so violently and the light 
flashed in and out with such bewildering rapidity, that 
the boy felt again a strange sensation of dizziness. 

He sat up sharply and rubbed his eyes. His uncle had 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and was stretching his 
arms above his head. The boy wondered if he too had 
seen the strange thing in the beechwood. He waited ex- 
pectantly until he could no longer restrain his curiosity. 

‘‘Did you see anything in the woods just now, uncle?’’ 

The old man smiled down at him. ‘‘Why yes, lad, I 
did; I see the trees bending their heads together to shake 
up a wind, and yon’s a moon with a ring around her that 
means another hot day tomorrow.’’ He placed his hand 
affectionately upon the boy’s head. ‘‘Maybe you’d best 
come to bed now, or you'll be seeing things in earnest.”’ 

Chilled and rubbing his eyes sleepily, the boy followed 
him into the house. 
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Without waiting for breakfast next morning he car- 
ried the little ship, shining with its new paint, down to 
the creek. He launched it nervously on some smooth 
water, half afraid to trust it away from his hands. He 
was relieved when it righted itself and went dancing and 
rocking in the light breeze. It rode staunch and true, and 
glided gracefully down a small rapid without mishap. 
He followed it down the stream, filled with pleasure at 
the beautiful thing his own hands had made. It shot into 
a pool of sluggish backwater, swaying gently from side 
to side. The brightly painted hull gleamed in the clear 
water, the white sails were dazzling in the morning sun. 

He sat on the bank of the creek watching it as it re- 
sponded to every vagary of the breeze. A crew of long- 
legged skippers jerked nervously about it, as though 
investigating this new phenomenon in their world. An 
arrogant grasshopper, misjudging his distance, struck 
against a sail and fell to the deck. 

Gradually, as he sat there, the expression of pride 
vanished from the boy’s face, and his brows contracted 
into a puzzled frown. Suddenly he rose to his feet, 
picked up a round stone that lay near him, and threw it 
with all his force at the ship. He threw another and 
another, his face twisting strangely with passion. A 
heavy pebble tore through a sail and snapped off one of 
the masts. Another struck the hull and turned it over. 
With its sails torn, its cords loosened, its mast broken, 
the ship drifted bottom-up into a small whirlpool of 
sticks and rotting leaves. Shaking with deep sobs, the 
boy gathered it to his breast and threw himself face 
down in the grass. 

After a time he wandered down to the tree that had 
been the scene of his labors the day before. The clay 
man was quite dry now, and he smiled so queerly that 
the boy smiled too. The daisy at his breast was faded, 
but the clay was smooth and hard, and clung tenaciously 
to the tree. 
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The boy sat down on the roots overhanging the water 
to mend his ship. He was so interested in this task that 
he did not notice a man approaching up the valley. A 
stick snapped. He looked around quickly and saw a tall, 
very thin man standing beside him. His face was 
browned by the sun, and his clothes hung loosely about 
him. 

‘‘Good morning,’’ he said, smiling easily. ‘‘If you 
don’t mind I think I’ll sit down and rest a bit with you.’’ 
He twisted out of the straps of a knapsack that hung over 
his back and sat down, his long legs hanging over the 
bank and almost touching the water. He pointed to the 
ship. ‘‘Did you make it yourself?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes.’’ The boy looked at him shyly and a little sus- 
piciously, but something in the man’s face and voice 
reassured him. 

‘‘Here, perhaps I can help you a bit.’’ He took the 
ship from the boy and with the blade of his knife began 
removing the splinters of the mast from the hole in the 
keel. ‘‘And this clay man, who smiles so good naturedly, 
and the other things I noticed on the trees —did you 
make them too?’’ 

6¢Ves,”? 

‘““Why, you’re quite an artist. What gave you the 
idea for making them?’’ 

The boy hesitated, slapping the water with his bare 
foot. ‘‘Sometimes I watch the cows here on the green,’’ 
he said at last. ‘‘Some days I get lonesome doing noth- 
ing but that, and then I make different things on the 
trees.’’ 

The man whittled at the broken end of the mast. ‘‘I 
should think your father would have other things for you 
to do on the farm,’’ he suggested. 

‘<Tt’s not my father,’’ the boy said. ‘‘After my mother 
and father died I went to live with Uncle. He thinks I’m 
not strong enough to work on the farm. He says I’m to 
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go to school when I want to, and to stay away when I 
feel like it. Uncle says I’m not to be a farmer,’’ he 
added after a moment. 

‘And that’s a very good arrangement, too,’’ said the 
man. He fitted the mast into place and tightened the 
sails, looking musingly at the boy. ‘‘No, I don’t believe 
you’d like being a farmer,’’ he said. He chewed a blade 
of grass reflectively for some moments, while a wistful 
smile played about his lips. Then, rearranging his legs, 
he settled himself more comfortably, one elbow sunk 
into the grass, his hand supporting his chin. ‘‘I think 
T’ll tell you a little story,’’ he said finally. ‘‘It’s about a 
boy very much like you, and the strange part of it is, he 
lived in this very valley, many years ago, before you 
were born. He was a queer chap, his parents thought. 
He used to sail sticks and leaves and milkweed pods in 
the creek and imagine they were great ships on the ocean. 
You see, he wasn’t able to make one himself, like you. 
He spent whole days wandering through the woods, 
making up stories to himself about the trees and birds 
and animals. He learned to imitate the birds so that they 
hopped about him, and sometimes even perched upon his 
shoulders. As he grew older he had less time to do these 
things, because there were many tasks to be done on the 
farm, and his father sometimes told him he was lazy and 
shiftless. But in the warm evenings he would lie under 
a tree along the creek, listening to the water and looking 
up at the clouds that sailed across the sky. He had read 
in some books about the strange countries and people to 
be found in the world outside the valley, and he used to 
dream that some day he would see them. And sure 
enough, one day when he had grown to be a big boy, he 
slipped away from the valley and out into the world. He 
visited the lands he had read about, and lived in their 
great cities. He sailed down the rivers to the seas, and 
across the oceans. He has grown old wandering across 
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the world, but some day he will return to the little valley 
that he left.’’ The man’s voice trailed away, as though 
he spoke to himself. 

The boy sat with knees drawn up under his chin, listen- 
ing tensely. His aunt’s voice calling him to dinner 
startled him. Together they walked to the house. The 
stranger introduced himself quietly and with few words, 
and was greeted with quiet courtesy. When the old man 
learned that he wished to stay with him that night he 
smiled at the eager-eyed boy, and assured him he was 
welcome. 

That evening, as they sat on the porch, the stranger 
told them many stories of the things he had seen and 
experienced in his travels. He had spent a month on a 
little island in the Pacific Ocean, among a strange people 
who did nothing but sit in the sun along the beach and 
dream their lives away. Once, when he was wandering 
through the forests along the Amazon River with a party 
of explorers, he had taken fever and had been left in a 
native hut until his party returned six months later and 
picked him up, more dead than alive. He told them of 
the great cities, London, Paris, New York, Rome. He 
had lived with men who wrote books or painted pictures 
the whole world knew about. He had traveled with men 
who devoted their lives to seeking strange places and 
adventures. His voice was deep and musical as he talked 
thus, and the boy’s imagination quickened as he listened. 

‘‘Once,’’ said the man, ‘‘I stayed for two months with 
an old man whose name was Walt Whitman. He had 
written some books that I had read, and he had traveled 
over the country for years on foot, and knew many 
strange tales that he told me. He taught me things about 
the world and the people who live in it that I had never 
known. When he left me he held his hand high in the air 
as a symbol of friendship, and since then I, too, have 
spent my days wandering over the world.’’ 
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In the morning the man ate his breakfast, and then, 
thanking his host, bade them good bye and departed. 
The boy watched him striding up the valley until he dis- 
appeared from sight. Then he wandered down to the 
creek, and, sitting on the roots of the sycamore, gave 
himself up to the dreams that the man had awakened in 
him. 

Ill 


Years went by uneventfully, and the boy gradually 
took his place in the fields by the side of his uncle. The 
heavier tasks fell to him as age touched the old man with 
increasing feebleness. He did his work mechanically, 
feeling no joy or interest in it, but working steadily day 
by day because it was there to be done. Often he experi- 
enced a mild feeling of surprise when he came to the last 
shock of grain or to the end of the last furrow, and real- 
ized that particular task was done with. His days were 
claimed by the stony tyranny of the farm — plowing, 
sowing, reaping, endless little repairs. 

Rest and relief came in the evening. He walked in the 
woods or lay in the grass along the creek, listening to its 
sleepy music. He thought of the stranger who had wan- 
dered through the valley many years ago, and of his 
stories of the world outside the valley. A definite desire 
had been awakened in him by the man’s words. It grew 
with his growth, faded at times and revived, fostered by 
vague hints and encouragements from his uncle. Some 
day he would leave the valley and mingle with the life of 
that world. The stranger had told him of the cities 
where men studied and learned to create beautiful things 
from lifeless marble or to paint their dreams on canvas, 
that men looking at them might forget for a time the 
weary monotony of their lives. He, too, would express 
his dreams. How, he did not know; but with the increas- 
ing restlessness of his approaching manhood the desire 
grew stronger and more definite. 
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He returned at dark one evening in early summer, to 
find his uncle and aunt sitting in the shadows on the 
porch. He sat down and watched them for some minutes 
in silence. They were relaxed in sleep; but even in sleep 
the broken lines of their bodies spoke of weariness. He 
realized uneasily that they were old. People did change 
in the valley, however slowly, he thought. Only the trees 
and the hills and the creek did not change. 

His aunt slept fitfully, her head twisted uncomfortably 
against the back of the chair. The old man’s head bent 
forward to his breast. One arm hung at his side, the 
other rested on his knee, his fingers holding his pipe. A 
patch of moonlight quivering through the leaves fell on 
his pale work-marred face. A thin wisp of hair fluttered 
across his forehead. Something in his strained motion- 
less attitude alarmed the boy. He reached over to touch 
the hand that hung down, and withdrew with a sudden 
shock. The hand was cold and stiffened. Fear surged 
through him. He awakened his aunt, and together they 
tried vainly to arouse the sleeper. 

He was helpless in the presence of death. It gave him 
a feeling of relief to set off across the fields to summon a 
neighboring farmer. When he had done that he did not 
return to the house at once, but wandered for a long time 
through the woods. 

His uncle’s death brought an added sense of loneliness 
to the boy. Between them there had been a deep bond of 
quiet sympathy and understanding, rarely voiced by 
either. His resolve to leave the valley grew stronger. 
His aunt’s feebleness and failing health made it improb- 
able that she would live very long, and he told himself 
that when she died there would no longer be anything to 
keep him there. 

Her death in the following spring brought a feeling of 
lightness, of release. He had never been able to draw 
close to the stern quiet old woman, and many times in 
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the days that followed he guiltily caught himself whis- 
tling or humming at his work. 

The scanty farm had been left to him, and a few days 
after his aunt’s funeral the man who owned the farm 
adjoining came to him, prepared to bargain with him for 
the purchase of his land. Although he had thought of 
this, some strain of indecision made him evade the man’s 
offer. In a few months he would be twenty-one, and 
without knowing why he fixed that date as the time of his 
departure. Several times the man renewed his offer, but 
each time the boy put him off. 

During the next few months he lived in a state of 
pleasant anticipation, even excitement. He went about 
his work lightheartedly. He enjoyed going over his al- 
ready completed plans. He even went so far as to place 
the sale of his property in the hands of a friend of his 
uncle’s. He had managed to save enough to keep him 
for some time when he left. But on the day set he got 
up, took his scythe and went to the fields, his heart filled 
with vague pain, his head bowed in an inexplicable sense 
of defeat. 

Each night as he sat on the porch or wandered along 
the creek, he told himself that he would leave the next 
day. But the days lengthened into months and the 
months to years, and he stayed on in the valley. His 
contacts with people were infrequent and unwilling. By 
the time he was thirty he looked like a much older, broken 
man. The opinion that he was queer gradually formed, 
and he was left to himself. Often he tried to explain to 
himself the thing that held him there. Perhaps it was 
fear of the great clashing world, where only strength 
survived its dreams. Perhaps it was the trees and 
fields, or the mysterious hush that settled over the valley 
at evening. 

There came a spring when, after a period of cold and 
rainy weather, the trees and grass and flowers burst 
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forth at once, filling the air with their mingled odors. 
The longings that had faded were revived, and he went 
about filled with strange indefinite fancies that at times 
amounted almost to determination. The crops grew well, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the season. Sitting on 
the porch one night, looking over the hills and trees 
flooded with moonlight, he told himself that in the morn- 
ing he would begin on the wheat. The heads were full 
and heavy, and the bending stalks swayed to the lightest 
breeze. The golden color was tinged with russet, and by 
day, with the shadows and sunlight rippling over the 
fields, the wheat was a thing of magical beauty. 

In the morning he went down to the old sycamore 
where was his favorite resting place, and half uncon- 
sciously began digging in the wet clay beneath the roots. 
The cool wet feel of it soothed him. He looked around 
furtively, and then began to plaster the clay on the tree 
trunk, smoothing and patting it feverishly. In a few 
minutes he had completed the rough resemblance of a 
human figure. He stood for a while looking at it. Then, 
with bits of wet clay adhering to his fingers, he set off 
down the valley with great strides. 

When he had gone for perhaps a mile he stopped sud- 
denly, and looked about him with a helpless expression. 
He held up his clay soiled hands and gazed at them in 
bewilderment. His head bent; turning, he walked slowly 
back, muttering. When he reached the house he took his 
scythe from the shed, walked to the wheat field, and be- 
gan mowing with long forceful motion. His body lent 
itself to the swinging rhythm, and a sense of the power 
of his strokes beat through him. When he had worked 
for a few minutes he stopped. Leaning on the arm of 
the scythe, he stood for a long time in the middle of the 
wheat, his eyes following the dipping circle of the hills. 























SONGS IN A WHEAT-FIELD 
By Ausert EpMunp TROMBLY 
I 
MORNING 


The wheat-ears fatten in the wheat-field, 
Field loamy with the ashes of the dead. 


O wheat-ears combing through the Southwind, 
What white breasts heave in your sigh? 


O wheat-ears drowsing in the wind’s lull, 
What golden head dreams in your sleep? 


II 


EVENING 


What closing couplet to round out the Quest 
More fitting than the peremptory Rest? 


Ashes of heart and hand may not again 
Be wearied in the service of the grain. 


The upward urge of wheat-stalk, leaf, and bloom, 
Will be too vague a dream to lift the gloom. 


And they who most loved life will most find sweet 
The soft insensibility of wheat. 











THREE POEMS 


By J. Ernest WRIGHT 
WHY BITTERNESS? 


Not solely that Lachesis has 
Thrown dust in my eyes, 

And put bitter berries in my mouth, 
Or that she has stoned my way 

And taken it through strange places; 
But that always 

Before me and above 

She has cast ineffable banners 
Which tighten sometimes about my throat 
And choke out stammering words 
But always flutter out of my grasp. 


EQUATIONS 
I 


Finally I have reached you through 
crashing breakers 
And swirling currents. 
I have been swept on crests 
of pain against you — 
But I rest where you jut into 
life, like a granite crag, 
Impregnable to circumstance. 


Your scintillations of irony, 

Your multicolored joy — 

Are reflected in infinite 
facets. 


When melancholy hangs above 


you, 
You are still granite. 
Through seud and vapor you are 
Harsh and rugged and certain. 
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Even 

Dullness is an exquisite blur. 

Indifference has the poignancy 
of dusk. 


You are granite 

In mist, in dash of rain and 
scud, 

And in dazzling sun. 


II 


For five nights, 

Beneath the May stars 

I walked with you along the 
road, 

And sat in the doorway. 

It was as tho’ we watched from 
an ocean-bed 

The white breaking of waves 
at the surface, 

And beheld the magic shores of 
a faraway world. 


Doors were torn open 

And life flooded with glory. 
More than the heart could hold, 
It has trickled onto my paper 
As a worded measure of love. 


Great as the night in sublime 
white calm; 

Profound as the silence that has 
left the earth aghast 

In the mist and the star shine, 

Clear as the silver blue spaces 
between the stars; 

Sweet as the fragrance of the neweut 
grass in the dew. 
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‘HORSES AND MEN’? BY SHERWOOD 
ANDERSON* 


By GrorGe CARVER 


Lex haec carminibus data est iocosis 
Ne possint, nisi pruriant, iuvare. 
MartTI1Ax 1, 36, 10, 11. 


‘«This is the law of gay poetry, that it is worth nothing 
unless it is indecent.’’ So says Martial, and his words 
were effective for something like a century in shaping 
light verse among the Romans. 

Likewise, Horace, in the Ars Poetica, lines 73 to 98, 
states distinctly what verse forms must be used when 
certain materials are worked with. For instance, if it is 
the feats of kings or of generals in war that one would 
write of, then only hexameter may be used; if it is prayer 
or complaint that one would set forth, then pentameter 
is the only form; if it is anger that one would express, 
then the iambus must be the medium; and if it is the gods, 
the children of gods, the victor in games, the winning 
horse, the troubles of lovers, or the affairs of banqueters 
that one would sing, then the only acceptable meter is 
the lyric. 

Moreover, Aristotle laid down as law that tragedy must 
be cast in five acts and be played by three actors. 

And so it has come down to us, this practice of formu- 
lating laws within which the scope of the artist must be 
confined, for it is no long time since one of the most 
respected critics in America established the limits within 
which the short-story must be restrained. If, he implies, 
a writing has not shortness, compression, unity, immedi- 


*B. W. Huebsch, $2.00. 
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ateness, momentum, style, verisimilitude, characteriza- 
tion, culmination, and soul, then it is not a short-story. 

In other words, what has been expressed in these for- 
mulae is a tendency to compose a body of organized 
knowledge according to which a piece of literature can be 
written, the establishment of a kind of science of liter- 
ature for writers to learn and then apply. That this is 
psychologically impossible of accomplishment it is not 
necessary here to point out further than merely to recall 
to mind the fact that the artist and his work are so in- 
separably one and the same thing that any analysis for 
general application is to be despaired of, because only as 
a man is can he express himself in an art medium. 

And then to say: 

In a recent review of Mr. Anderson’s Horses and Men 
there appeared this sentence: ‘‘The trouble with Sher- 
wood Anderson is that he has never learned to tell a story 
properly.’’ To which one might take issue by asking, 
What is it to tell a story properly? Does it mean telling 
it according to the dictum recorded in a preceding pas- 
sage here? Is this the only way to tell a story properly? 

Would it be impossible, for example, to draw a char- 
acter, to fix a mood, to record an incident, to develop a 
situation, or to project a setting without having recourse 
to these ten characteristics and yet be thought of as hav- 
ing produced a work of art? If it is not, how are we to 
think of such writing as that put forth by Sherwood 
Anderson, Ruth Suckow, Waldo Frank, and a score or so 
more? 

As a matter of fact, Anderson, Miss Suckow, Frank, 
and the others are so far out of the beaten path that it is 
impossible to classify them. Which is the reason for 
their being so long about acquiring a wide reading. Yet 
who is to say that they are not artists? And what is the 
force which is limiting their public? 
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Only one thing: the failure to discriminate between 
what is original and what is mere novelty. 

Sherwood Anderson, for illustration, produced some- 
thing highly original when he wrote Winesburg, Ohio. 
He followed that with The Triumph of the Egg. And 
now he offers a work of almost equal originality in 
Horses and Men. Nota single writing, however, in these 
three volumes can be measured according to any formula 
yet established. In the last, to be specific, ‘‘I’m a Fool’’ 
is not immediate, ‘‘Unused’’ does not culminate, ‘‘The 
Man’s Story’’ has no momentum, ‘‘An Ohio Pagan”’ is 
not compressed, and so on through the volume. Now, 
because we can not measure these pieces by any standard 
which we have at hand, are we to say that Horses and 
Men is not art and refuse to consider it further? Or 
shall we say, rather, Here is a collection of writings that 
gives us a part of a man’s experience to add to our own, 
which is, after all, the higher function? 





BRIEF REVIEWS 


New Hampshire, by Ropert Frost. (Holt, $2.50). The title 
poem of this volume is merely a facetious tying-together of the 
widely varied poems that follow —highly flavored with the 
writer’s personality, and pleasant enough. In the longer poems 
which follow Frost definitely fails to attain the dramatic inten- 
sities of North of Boston and Mountain Interval. Yet the book 
as a whole pleases me because in the lyrics at the end I see a 
return to the mood and method of A Boy’s Will. The Grace 
Notes, then, are for one reader the best of the volume, and are 
enough to make it valued. The book should not be dismissed 
without a comment on its form. In the woodcut illustrations 
Lankes is by no means at his best. Yet these illustrations, with 
the fine title page, the beautiful type used throughout, and the 
really handsome binding, make New Hampshire one of the most 
satisfying examples of the book maker’s craft which have come 
to me in some time. O. Te He 
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Readers of THe Mipianp should not fail to read Ruth 
Suckow’s Country People, a short novel which is appearing in 
the Century Magazine, beginning with the issue for January, 
1924. 


Short Story Writing: An Art or a Trade? By N. BryYLuion 
Faain. (Seltzer, $1.50). I wish that every teacher of the short 
story in America would read this book twice, as I have done. 
Most of us need to learn selected passages by heart. It is de- 
lightful in manner — spontaneous without becoming inconse- 
quential, and vigorous but not ill-tempered. And it contains 
more sound doctrine than most treatises of thrice its size. 


J. T. F. 


Stephen Crane: A Literary Study, by THomas BEser. (Knopf, 
$2.50). Here is a real biography — one which adds to the read- 
er’s experience a vivid and living personality. It would not be 
hard to find fault with Mr. Beer’s writing — particularly with 
outrageous sentences which a careful revision would surely have 
excluded. Nor has he given to the books of Crane, particularly 
the later books, the adequate and unsparing attention which 
seems to be promised by the sub-title. But in enabling us to see 
and know the man himself, Mr. Beer is preéminently successful. 
This seems to me always the first duty of biography. It is a 
particularly valuable service when, as in the case of Crane, per- 
sonality has been distorted and misunderstood by many people 
because of inaccurate accounts. It is superfluous to comment on 
the timeliness of this book, appearing as it does just at the 
proper time to give a profound impetus to the wide revival of 
interest in Crane and his work. The effect of Mr. Beer’s enthu- 
siastic and yet careful study will be a firm establishment of 
Crane’s true character in the minds of many thousands of read- 
ers. May I note parenthetically that I hope that one minor 
result will be the republication of The Red Badge of Courage 
in some other edition than that containing the nauseous intro- 
duction by Arthur Guy Empey, which seems to be the only one 
on the market at present. No account of Beer’s Stephen Crane 
would be adequate without a comment on the introduction by 
Joseph Conrad — an essay so beautifully written and so satisfy- 
ing in content that it makes the book indispensable to lovers of 
Conrad, as well as to readers of Crane and to students of our 
recent literature. J. T. F. 
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The Story of Detroit, by Gzorce Catuin. (The Detroit News.) 
‘‘By George Catlin, Librarian of The Detroit News.’’ The 
words bring before me the beautiful reading room of that li- 
brary, with its leaded windows looking out over the city; and I 
remember the pleasant hours I spent there, once on a time, and 
in the other departments of the finest newspaper plant in the 
world. Detroit is one of the most interesting of middle western 
cities because of its long and significant history and the sudden, 
tremendous expansion of the last quarter-century. Mr. Catlin 
has told the story with a wealth of vivid detail which neverthe- 
less does not obscure the larger aspects of his narrative. He 
shows not a little feeling for the intimate human aspects of his 
material, and as a result his history is one to be read with enjoy- 
ment. In form the big book is substantial and usable. I have 
followed with no small interest the successive book and pamphlet 
publications of The Detroit News. This latest volume is a real 
achievement as an expression of a high ideal of the function of 
a great newspaper. J.T. F. 
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